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Water: its History, Characteristics, Hygi- 
enic, and Therapeutic Uses. 
By Samve. W. Francis, A.M., M.D., 
Of New York. 
( Continued from page 419.) 


WATER AS A DRINK. 

In this busy world, so full of folly and vain 
theories, few think at all of what is passing by, 
and if they do, scarce analyze or sound for 
depth of meaning. Often, by investigations 
trifling in themselves, may, what at first seems 
incomprehensible, be sifted —tested by the 
agent, common sense—and future usefulness 
becomes the blest result of present, calm reflec- 
tion. The word water comes from the 

Saxon Weeter. 

Danish Vater. 

German Wasser. 

Swiss . . ° Vatten. 

Goth . ° Wato. 
and its significance is most easily compre- 
hended; but in the Latin, agua means more 
than a fluid; is more significant and philoso- 
phically expressive than the casual observer 
would at first suppose. The ancients, who 
derived cause and effect from all phenomena, 
and even maintained a mystery in their sage 
deductions, assert that: 

quasi & qua vivimus. 

While others, equally indoctrinated, likewise 
said : 

' quasi & qué sunt omnia. 

Though Thales and Vanhelmont expressed it 
as their opinion that the source of nourishment 
and growth in all we see around us is entirely 
due to water, others sought a new version of 
the aged term and formed their own conclu- 
sions. Scaliger denies that the above is the 
meaning —— and those equally qualified 





to judge, but influenced by wrong premises, 
state as a certainty that the name is due to its 
smooth surface.* 
Ex eo quod superficiem sxqualem. 
Be that as it may, water is a product of na- 
ture; wine is not. Prof. McLean, of New Jer- 
sey, some time since, entertained the old theory : 


“Alcohol, it is observed, is the product of 
nature, and, therefore, a “good creature in 
God,” and to be received with thanksgiving,” 
but the eminently classical views of a distin- 
guished prize essayist} clearly show that it is 
the “product of vegetable decomposition,’ and 
consequently” is not eliminated from any living 
or natural process.” Giving then water pri- 
ority and exclusive utility, it is interesting to 
trace out the opinions of stoical philosophers 
and epicurean followers relative to the pleasu- 
rable sensations experienced while partaking of 
wine. To pass over the evil effects of Noah’s 
two free imbibition ; the sad consequence of 
Lot’s excess in wine; and the awful results of 
Herod’s feast of good things, we cannot refrain 
from quoting some fugitive expressions of by- 
gone days, the emanations of heated imagin- 
ings and excited spirits. 

The Emperor Maximinius, one of the great 
originals in heinous crimes during the most de- 
praved eras of Roman power; so coarse, malign, 
and animal in his propensities, that he received 
the respective names of Cyclops, Phalaris, and 
Busiris, and was finally assassinated by his 
own soldiers,{ ate every day, forty pounds of 
flesh and drank eighteen bottles of wine. How 
many of the four thousand seven hundred 
eminent citizens, slain to gratify the cruel 
cowardice of the dictator Sylla, owed their 
death to wine we cannot stop to say; but, like 
Nero Claudius, and ‘ Biberious Mero,’”’ who was 
said by Seneca to have been drunk but once in 
in his life, (always) imbibition was his creed. 





* Isodorus Liv. 20, orig. c. 3. 
+ Bacchus, by Ralph B. Grindrod. 
t Bibliotheca ert art., Maximinius. 
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Marius, possessed of talents that had indi- 
cated better prospects for the country of his 
birth, wedded wine, and on his deathbed sought 
to drown the stings of stifled conscience by 
most copious drafts, which only serve to “ pro- 
duce insensibility, unfeelingness, and inhu- 
manity,’”’ * and terminate in the “extinction of 
all Moral and Religious Principle.” ¢ To what 
a low state of ethics did the court of Persia fall 
during the reign of that inhuman king, Cam- 
byses, who was capable of preserving a steady 
hand, when the powers of his mind surrendered 
up the body to the lust of all conceived desires. 
Though, according to the wide experience of 
one of the greatest American medical lightst 
“the first effects of spirits upon the mind show 
themselves in temper—after a while they lose 
the moral sense,” one of the best descriptive 
views of this sad influence may be read with 
thought and studied by the man of “ easy 
habits.” The poet says: 

@* Unhappy man, whom sorrows thus and rage, 
Two different ills, alternately engage, 
Who drinks, alas! but to forget—nor sees ; 
That melancholy, sloth, severe disease, 
Memory confused, and interrupted thought, 
Death’s harbingers, lie latent in the draught, 
Ani in the flowers, that wreath the sparkling bowl 
Fell adders hiss, and poisonous serpents roll.” 

M. Poynder|| testifies to the great tendency of 
liquors to “harden the heart, and extinguish 
the natura] affections.” 

Marmontel acknowledges that ‘the pleasures 
of the table contributed to obscure” his ‘‘ men- 
tal faculties.” {| Demosthenes partook almost 
entirely of water. Protogenes denied himself 
the stimulating properties of the grape-juice, 
while engaged in designing a picture: and many, 
very many, who employ their mental faculties 
on canvass, bear in mind the favorite theory of 
Fresnoy : 

« To temperance all our liveliest powers we owe, 
She bids the jndgment wake, the fancy flow; 
For her the artist shuns the fuming feast, 

The midnight roar, the bacchanalian guest.” 

Even the sublime orator, who combined the 
exact, full and fluent man with the profound 
scholar, according to the testimony of one of 
learning** at times “indulged.” 

Cato vino laxabat animum curis publicis fa- 
tigatum. 


* Sir A. Carlysle. 
{Parliamentary Report, p. 4. 

} An Inquiry into the effects of ardent spirits by B. Rush, M.D. 
2Prior. 

| Examination before the House of Commons. 

q Mem. Marmontel, vol. 1. 

** Seneca. 
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It is to be regretted that men of the stamp of 
Zeno and Amasis, whose profound legislative 
capacity won for him the plaudits of ages, could 
degenerate into the same vice which influenced 
Anacharsis,* the stoic Stilpo, and the educated 
Zenocrates. 

How appropriate, in modern times, would be 
the epitaph of Timocreon, a poetical wit of 
Rhodes, which Athenzeus informs us was placed 
upon his tomb: 


“Multa bibens, et multa vorans, mala denique dicens, 
Multis, hic jaceo Timocreon Rhodius.” 


As a cure for melancholy, wine is, in general, 
opposed by that vast thinker, Burton, if taken 
in excess,} though he asserts that “takes away 
fear and sorrow : 

Curas edaces dissipat Evius ; 


And Anacreon recommends it for: 
MeSuovre paps xo Sas 
Tloav xpuoeor, m Savovre. 
and Avicenna (31 Doct. 2 cap. 8) advises him, 
that is dispirited at times to get drunk. The 
Sage Pliny says: 
{Nihil pernitiosius viribus, si modus absit. 
The Turks partake of “ caffa’”’ to allay their 
thirst; the dark inhabitants of India drink 
freely of Batavian “arrack” or rack ; the Japa- 
nese imbibe throughout the day the favorite 
“sage,” and the school of Salernum express 
their sentiments regarding the characteristics 
of good wine: 

“ Vina probantur odore, sapore, nitore, calore.” 
Another precept indicates the taste of old: 
“$i bona vina cupis, quinqne heec laudantur in illis, 

Fortia, formosa, et fragrantia, frigida, frisca.” 
And as a final recommendation, the follow- 
ing: 
“ Vinum sit clarum, antiqum, subtile, maturum, 
Ac bene dilutum, saliens, moderamine sumptum.” 
Of some wines a man of experience asserts: 


2 “ Tot veneficiis placore cogitur, et miramur noxium esse 
vinum.” 


Opium, the “ Afron” of Arabs and Indians, 
supplies the place of wine on many occasions 
when corroding cares oppress the mind. The 
inhabitants of East-India prefer to use the 
creeping Betra as a dispeller of grief, while the 
people of Peru indulge in the leaves of the coca. 
In Persia, Marona furnishes a solace to the 
afflicted; and, in Madagascar, those who de- 
sire relief from perplexing thoughts smoke the 





* Milian, lib. 2, 2. 
+Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, vol. IT. 
tLib. 14, 5. 

¢ Pliny. 
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dried leaves of the Bangue. What is most 
strange in this connection is the positive as- 
sertion of Father du Tertre* that a certain kind 
of fish, if eaten, will produce the same exhila- 
rating influence that is occasioned by the use 
of stimulating potations. 

Though the revered Galen, the text-book of 
s0 many authors of modern theories, approves 
of those advanced in life partaking of wine as 
a tonic, he, with equal positiveness, declares 
that no person should drink wine till after the 
age of eighteen. 

The locality tends as much to influence 
minds, tastes and habits, as it does diet hence: 
“Tot vina, quot agri,” was a common saying 
with aged in “delicate taste.” 

Like the “chemistry of common life,’”’ so 
ably written and published during the past few 
years, an old book, after the same model of 
thought, emanated from the mind of a learned 
Frenchman at the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century.t In its pages are contained 
some curious views and quaint ideas: I quote 
the following as indicative of the mental ac- 
quirements of medical authors at that time, and 
the stories that find their way to print and 
future studies of an antiquated character. 

“It is said, that the waters of a certain river 
in Thrace, will intoxicate people as Wine dves, 
which is proved by the following verse: 

Hand aliter titubat, quam si mera vina bibisset. 

This effect may be wrought by some sul- 
phurous, bituminous, and volatile Particles, 
which those waters contain, and which flying 
into the Head, hinder the regular Motion of the 
Avimal Spirits, and agitate them to and fro, 
with Violence and without Order.” 

Wine is said by some to be so intimately 
connected with the use of tobacco, that I can- 
not forbear quoting the following lines from 
the pen of an ingenious meditator.t 


Which of their weapons hath the conquest got, 
Over their wits; the pipe or else the pot? 

For even the derivation of the name, 

Seems to allude to, and include the same: 
Tobacco, as T@ Bay7o—one would say ; 

To cup-god Bacchus dedicated aye. 


In some countries the same word expresses 
both smoking and drinking. For instance, in 
the Bengalee tongue, peénd signifies the two 
luxuries. 

Strange as may appear the barbarous taste 

* Natural History of the Antilles. 

+ A treatise of all sorts of foods and drinkables, &c., by M. L. 
Lemery. < 

t Sylvester. 

2 Dr. A. Clark on tobacco. 
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of some nations, having no means of manufac- 
turing any liquors, they make a common habit 
of drinking not only animal blood, but that 
of human beings!* What can exceed such 
depravity? Even during the present time 
among the inhabitants of the Alps, when they 
shoot “a wild goat or shamoy,” they cut its 
throat and drink freely of the warm blood; 
stating that “there is nothing so strengthen- 
ing.”+ The “ Hydromel” of olden times was a 
great favorite with the feverish and indisposed.t 

Plutarch mentions this fact also, and main- 
tains as a reason that-it was before the exten- 
sive utility of wine was discovered or ap- 
preciated. The Tartars, according to Marco 
Polo, make a drink nearly equal in strength to 
brandy from the milk of mares, turned sour. 
Others named Moxes, a race of most barbarous 
American savages excite their passions by im- 
bibing an infusion of putrefied roots. Theis 
commonest beverage is, however, the ‘‘ chica.”’ 

The number of nations that partook freely 
of beer in olden days is only equaled in interest 
by the variety of methods adopted for its dif- 
ferent degrees of strength. Its invention is 
assigned to the time of Osiris, who, to repay 
an agricultural people, produced a palatable 
drink from barley and water.2 

Egypt indulged more copiously in drafts of 
beer than in any other stimulating liquor.|| 
Italy and Greece were among the earliest na- 
tions thai, at first, depended on the intoxicating 
influences of beer, and in Gaul, Spain, and 
Germany,{ the date of its first inception is too 
far distant to be accurately ascertained. This 
favorite of the ancients was enjoyed and relish- 
ed by the original inhabitants of Peru.** This 
is very singular, for at that time they did not 
raise barley, and were ignorant of the virtues 
of wheat. 

During the uncivilized period of the Ameri- 
can Indians, and previous to their knowledge 
of brandy, rum, wine, &c., they lived abstemi- 
ously, drank only pure water, and not unfre- 
quently attained an age of over 100 years.j¢{ A 
man of experience and thought}}{ attributes the 
advanced years of the natives of Shetland to 
the exclusive drinking of ‘water, milk, or 





* Hist. Nat. de PIslande; Buffon. hist. nat., Strabo-straho. 
+ Boguet’s Origin of laws, vol. i. 

t Diod 1, 5, p. 350; Plin. 1, 14. 

é Diod. 

| Herod 1, 2, n. 77; Strabo; Athen. 

q Tacit. de morib. German. 

** Hist. des Incas, t. 2, p. 196. 

tt Kalm’s Travels. 

tt Pinkerton. 
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bland, made of butter-milk and water.” The 
Circassians, who may be taken as models of 
symmetry and endurance, partake of no wines, 
and, according to good authority,* indulge only 
in “ skov,” a kind of sour milk; much used 
also by the Kaffres, whose “total ignorance of 
the use of ardent spirits and fermented li- 
quors,’’¢ frees them from the ravages of disease 
which decimate the other natives, who drink 
‘fire-water.”” Of the Brahmins, whose fruga- 
lity is only equaled by their freedom from sick- 
ness, Sir William Temple assures us the dura- 
tion of life is not unfrequently beyond modern 
credulity. ‘Many have lived a hundred, and 
some two hundred years.” 

How different the morals of these men of 
simple habits compared with the proud asser- 
tion of many learned sinners, whose God was 
their belly, and who stalked about, could they 
but exclaim with Athenzus: 

HATNAMHN-KAI-OINON-IIPINEIN-TIOATE- 

KAI-TOTTON-®EPEIN-KAAQ®. 

And like the “Tricongius”’ couldt drink three 
Roman gallons without taking breath. To 
them the well-deserved “ Z’noeus.”’ far exceeded 
the plaudits of admiring sages. Surely, when 
we reflect upon those men of rank, who debased 
themselves by such excess, the much praised 
“Vinum Setinum,” called by many “ Impe- 
rial,” is associated with disgusting revelations 
and incredible actions ;2 and even the ‘“ Faus- 
tianum” of Horace, combined as it is with 
crimes of the most original depravity, loses 
much of its flavor. 

How few men of modern leisure would re- 
frain from entertaining the old motto: 

"Hye-n-aneie | 
an ethical opinion most congenial to the mind 
of Cicero.|| The ‘learned-ignorant” of the 
present time understand as little of the depth 
of this remark, as the young and clamorous 
who shout— 
Hip! Hip! Hurrah! 

which was a war-cry employed by those who 
assailed Germantown, the refuge of many Jews. 
Like the Roman D—E—C., in ancient days, 
the H—E—P. was the initial word of 

Hrerosotyma Est Perpita. 
By the side of Dr. Currie, who was so enamored 





* Travels in Circassia, by E. Spencer, 1837. 
+ Barrow’s Travels. 

{ Pliny, mart. xiii., 112. Juv. v. 34. 

2 Pliny, H. N. xiv. 6. 

{i Tusc. Queest. Lib. 5. 
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of cold water: in company with John Floyer, 
who inspires all who read him with a reverence 
for even 

“the ROUND DROPS of dew,” 





in juxtaposition with the names of the too am- 
bitious Priessnitz and John Sigmund Hahn,* 
who originated what was termed a species of 
“ Hydriatria,” men of probity and judgment who 
devoted time and zeal to philanthropic purpo- 
ses, let the name of 
“a Mr. Vannorn” 

stand forth most prominent for future ages to 
peruse—the cognomen of one who has the rare 
and unenviable credit of having drank in 
twenty-three years sixty-nine pipes, or 35,688 bot- 
tles of port wine, “a quantity, perhaps, not 
exceeded by any drunkard of ancient or modern 
times!”’+ Surely this man combined the es- 
sence of the proverb: 

‘*A German Wasser-boozer, a Dutch Geneva 
smoker, and an English Port guzzler, are the 
three drink monsters!’ 

What a contrast is the life of such a man 
compared with the sentiments of purity ex- 
pressed by Boadicea—Queen of the Iceni, A.D. 
61—who, ridiculing the luxurious habits of the 
Romans, exclaimed : 

nav o& vdwp oLvoEe 
Water is our wine! 

“Man is naturally a water drinker ; his first 
step on the descending scale is to become a 
drinker of wine,”’ says Michalis. 

«Pure water is the best drink for persons of 
all temperaments,” states F. Hoffman. 

“‘He is happy who considers water the best 
drink, writes Dr. Paris, of no small experience. 
And Seneca utters the following: ' 

Ebrietas est voluntaria insania. 
What a sentiment! 

When those of means indulge in alcoholic 
drinks, little do they dream what a vast sum is 
annually expended for the purpose of gratify- 
ing the palate, stimulating the brain, and un- 
settling the stomach. The Hon. Edward Ever- 
ett, in an elaborate address delivered some 
two years ago, produced statistics marvellous in 
themselves, and most sorrowful in their magni- 
tude. He stated that, in the space of ten 
years, the United States spent $120,000,000 in 
“alcoholic beverages.” During that time, 
$5,000,000 of property were destroyed through 
its agency, and 30,000 lives; 250,000 victims 

* 1696-1793. 


+ Sinclair’s Code of Health. 
} Hand-book of Wines, by Thomas McMullen, &c. 
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were forced, by crime, to enter the jail, and 
100,000 children depended for existence on the 
poor-house; 15,0.0 unfortunates were mur- 
dered by its mad followers; 5,000 voluntarily 
put an end to their own existence, and 1,000,000 
orphans were thrown upon their country for 
future maintainance. Whata picture for the 
moralist! What a panorama of misfortune 
and dread realities for the contemplative mind ! 
Surely, water is innocent of such crimes. 

Moreover, when we reflect that few of the 
lower classes ever taste one drop of pure, genu- 
ine spirits; that one ounce of the “oil of 
Bourbon Whisky,” costing but fifty cents, is 
capable of trausforming one hundred gallons 
of alcohol into “delicate old Bourbon,” that 
“oil of Cognac,” composed chiefly of caustic 
potash, concentrated alcohol, and sulphuric 
acid, and sold at six dollars an ounce, is suffi- 
ciently powerful to change one hundred gallons 
of neutral spirits into “ pure old Cognac Bran- 
dy, just out of the Custom House,” and many 
other practical deceptions play false with the 
palate, and destroy the mucous membrane of 
the stomach, can we fail fully to appreciate the 
direful consequences of drink—the all-refresh- 
ing effects of that limpid stream which the 
poet apostrophizes with becoming zeal ? 

* Hail lucid water, sovereign power, of easy access to the 

poor! 

Though the Chinaman may live on bird-nest 
pie, and feast most sumptuously off the meat of 
rats; though the Esquimaux partake, at one 
meal, of fifteen pounds of tallow, and as much 
roast walrus; though the English epicure dine 
off plain beef, pigs’ cheek, and delicate “ white 
bait,” and the French bon vivant daintily in- 
dulge in choice patés of potted chicken—part- 
ridges, and filets aux truffles, La surprise and 
cock’s-comb pie; though the sun-burnt Arab 
eat sparingly of mashed locusts, dates, and the 
much-loved “ pilau,” and the Indian, in his 
native clime, digest, in solitude, the buffalo and 
tenderloin of venison, or, perchance, the prai- 
rie hen; though the very cannibal may kill his 
brother, and dine off the crisped remains of 
what had moved in human form, and the olive- 
faced Italian feed on fruits and maccaroni; 
though the much-abused and trusty follow- 
er of Neptune rejoice while eating ‘‘ duff” on 
Sundays, and satisfy his palate, easily content- 
ed, with a change from salt junk to “‘ sea-pie” 
and “ lob-scouse,” to furnish ‘muscle for his 
labors while abroad ; though each and every 





*Green’s Ude on the Spleen. 
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inhabitant may live upon the food peculiar to 
his native soil, and seek to vary often what 
will tempt the appetite, still, mirabile dictu! 
water, pure, crystal water, finds its way to the 
tables of all! It quenches the thirst of epicure 
and laborer; it satisfies the cravings of the 
tyrant and his slave. Each one is sensible of 
its inestimable value, and appreciates, most 
cordially, its countless benefits. And while the 
wretched mendicant is driven from the rich 
man’s feast, and forced to live on hardest crusts 
of bread, he cannot be deprived of water 
just as pure as ‘Cesar drinks,” and can al- 
ways find a living stream in which to lave his 
wounds, effectually cleanse his body, and allay 
his thirst. Surely, if we read in the inspired 
volume ‘“ Bread is the staff of life,’ Water may, 
with just impunity, be deemed the handle to 
that staff. There still remains one sentiment 
of no small moment to the mind of him who 
thinks on life’s most wonderful surroundings. 
Man, with all his vast superiority, is the only 
animal that seeks to vary what hedrinks. The 
wild-cat laps the stream; the mighty elephant 
is satisfied with purest water, and the little 
songster of the grove, perched near a mossy 
bank, stoops to partake once more of nature’s 
kindness, and, a beautiful example toa thought- 
ful man, at each tiny mouthful raises grateful 
eyes to Heaven, and remembers whence its 
principle of action was derived. 
To be Continued. 





Hints and Observations on Military Hy- 
giene, relating to Diet, Dress, Exercise, 
Exposure, and the Best Means of Pre- 
venting and Curing Medical and Surgical 
Diseases in the Army. 

By a Hospitat SurcEon or PHILADELPHIA. 

( Continued from page 393.) 

Means of Arresting Hemorrhage in Wounds, ete. 
—The best means is the Aigature which was 
brought into use by the distinguished French 
surgeon Ambrose Paré; previous to his valua- 
ble application, they employed the actual cau- 
tery, styptics of various kinds, boiling pitch, 
and, in amputations, they seared the arteries 
with a red-hot knife. 

It is very necessary that the young military 
surgeon should fully understand how the liga- 
ture acts; many who come before our examin- 
ing boards are found deficient on this subject. 

In applying a ligature, properly, to an artery 
it should divide the internal and middle coats, 
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the external coat is left intact ; to do this, brace 
the thumb, after tying the surgeon’s-knot arouud 
the artery, by drawing the thread until you 
feel the artery yielding under the ligature, draw 
steadily, never jerk; to cut them in this way, 
you must have a sound body; if the artery is 
diseased do not cut the coats, but merely com- 
press them. By the surgeon’s-knot I mean the 
simple one repeated before making the first 
traction. After this has been carefully done, 
cut off one end of the ligature, and leave the 
other long enough to hang out of the wound; 
never cut off a ligature close, unless it is to be 
passed into a cavity. You need not fear that 
your traction will divide the external coat, as 
it is not divided unless great force is employed, 
as it is composed of areolar tissue. After the 
internal coats are divided, plasma is exuded, 
which becomes organized, and unites the walls 
of the vessel. If, however, you fail to divide 
the internal and middle coats, no lymph is 
thrown out, and secondary hemorrhage is liable 
to recur. _ 

The application of a ligature on a vein does 
not operate in the same way ; their middle coats 
offer no resistance to the ligature; it is simply 


puckered up, not divided; no lymph, is there- 


fore thrown out. Inflammation arises and 
courses its way along the vein, and soon de- 
stroys life by phlebitis. 

In the artery, a clot forms above and below 
the ligature ; these adhere to the sides of the 
vessel, which are ultimately formed into fibrous 
cords or entirely absorbed. If, however, the 
ligature is placed too near an anastamosing 
vessel, secondary hemorrhage comes on when 
the ligature comes away. In some con- 
stitutions no clot will form above the ligature, 
it only stagnates, and when the ligature comes 
away, the blood from behind forces this out of 
the vessel, and bleeding comes on. In all scrofu- 
lous and syphylitic constitutions, watch them 
constantly until the period for secondary hem- 
orrhage has passed. In large arteries it will 
be three weeks, in small ones from seven to ten 
days. The ligature comes away with the loop 
as it was tied; it cuts its way by absorption, 
ulceration, sloughing, or mere softening of the 
part in the loop. 

The best article for ligature is good saddler’s- 
silk ; it must be white, as all colored kinds are 
rotten. Lead wire is too weak; silver wire is 
better, and during a recent visit to Europe I 
‘witnessed the use of iton wire, which was very 
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highly recommended by my friend, Dr. Simp- 
son, of Edinburgh. 

Your silk should be carefully waxed so that 
it shall not slip; the silver wire should be very 
fine and wound upon a spool. In tying vessels 
upon a free surface, as in amputations, use the 
artery forceps of Liston; the bull-dog forceps 
are the best, with it you can seize the vessel, 
and a spring fastens the grasp; if you have a 
good assistant you can use a tenaculum or or- 
dinary forceps; if you employ the tenaculum 
see that it is long, curved, and perfectly rounded, 
if they have sharp edges they will cut-out. If 
the vessel is large, hook the tenaculum into the 
orifice, but if small, pass it through and through 
the vessel; if very small, hook the vessel and 
tissue around it, but never tie the ligature till 
you see the point of the tenaculam on the op- 
posite side of the vessel, and you can get your 
ligature below it. Young surgeons are often 
deficient in this department. 

When the artery is sound draw it out from 
the surrounding tissue, and be very careful you 
include no nerve in the ligature, for if you do, 
spasms, pain, neuralgia, and even convulsions, 
may come on; if you include a vein, phlebitis 
will arise, and if a tendon, or a portion of a 
tendon, it will take months before coming away; 
it will also prevent complete division of the 
coats of the artery. Use always a small liga- 
ture, and tie with a single knot repeated. In 
very small and delicate wounds upon the face, 
use a small fine flax ligature; well waxed, or 
fine silver wire. 

If you have a cut in the palm of the hand, it 
is folly to cut down and attempt to secure the 
bleeding orifices, you will cut more vessels than 
you can tie. Compress the radial artery, and 
if that stops the bleeding, cut down and tie it; 
if not, compress the ulnar artery, if that stops 
it tie it, or, in some cases, you have to tie them 
both. This same law applies to wounds in the 
foot ; the contraction and retraction of arteries 
here is so great you cannot get at them. No 
gangrene will come on in either case. 


Torsion of Arteries.—Sieze the artery with an 
ordinary pair of forceps and twist it, the inter- 
nal and muscular coats are lacerated, the ves- 
sel is twisted into a knot, say three or four 
times, not more, else it will be twisted off. This 
method must never be used on large arteriés. 
There are two other methods, but I would net 
recommend them to you, called ‘‘Machure’”’ and 
“‘Réfoulment.” The first is to mash the artery; 





and the second break or mash the artery, and 
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push the mashed part into the calibre of the 
the sound part. Easy to perform in large arte- 
ries, but the blood will drive out the plug. 

In all large vessels of continuity and conti- 
guity, rely on the ligature, and always tie both 
ends when a large artery is divided. If you do 
not, regurgitive hemorrhage may occur in 
ten or fifteen minutes. 


Compression in Hemorrhage from Wounds. — 
Next to the ligature for arresting hemorrhage, 
we havecompression. It is of two kinds—tem- 
porary and pétmanent. In wounds of the ex- 
tremities, tie a handkerchief around, as before 
recommended, and, when nothing better is at 
hand, twist this to tighten it, and it makes the 
Spanish windlass. This is temporary. The 
best tourniquet is Petit’s. Dr. Physick said you 
might as well try to improve the Bible as it. 
When you purchase, see that the web is firm 
and inelastic ; if not, it will give you trouble. 
Also see that the tongue of the buckle is round 
—-not square, as square ones will cut out of the 
strongest webbing. These are but little mat- 
ters, but of mighty importance. Before appli- 
cation, see that the two plates are in contact ; 
if they are not, you cannot tighten them. This 
is the best instrument for temporary compres- 
sion. 

Chariére, of Paris, invented one having one 
pad above and one below, with lateral metallic 
bands. This form will arrest the main arterial 
circulation, and permits lateral venous to go 
on. This form is very useful when operating 
in a case of hemorrhagic diathesis. Perma- 
nent compression is employed in penetrating 
wounds, capillary oozing, etc., made of a roll 
of simple muslin, as hard as wood; in super- 
ficial wounds, they are kept in place by the 
hands of an assistant or a roller bandage. If 
they are deep-seated, cover the surface of the 
compress with layers of collodion ; this is em- 
ployed to control bleeding, until suppurative 
discharge takes place. Compressed sponge is 
sometimes tised; it is made by compressing un- 
der-screws or weights; when wet, in the wound, 
it soaks up the serum, dilates, and makes 
compression. When it remains too long, granu- 
lations shoot into it, which are torn off when 
the sponge is taken away. Do not confound 
this with sponge-tent; the latter is sponge 
soaked in wax. When you wish to exercise uni- 
form compression on a limb or its main trunk, 
use a common roller, from the toe or finger up 
the extremities; never make your bandage of 
linen—it will slip; nor of fl@nel, as it is too 
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elastic ; use washed muslin having no seams, 
and roll it into a firm cylinder. 


Fpistazis.—Plug the nostrils with cotton or 
lint soaked in alum or powdered galls—the 
blood collects, coagalates, and compresses the 
bleeding vessels. If the blood flow behind into 
the pharynx, remove the anterior plug, intro 
dace Bellocques sound, and plug the posterior 
nares; if this instrament is not at hand, a 
flexible bougie, with the ligature, can be car- 
ried into the mouth, and a second ligature and 
plug of cotton or lint can be drawn up into the 
posterior nares and attached to a cross-piece 
outside the nose, anti] all hemorrhage ceases. 
Another method: the plug should be a piece of 
sponge or lint rolled up tolerably hard, a little 
larger than the end of the thumb, to the mid- 
dle of this, tie a piece of cord, so as to leave 
two ends each about ten inches long. This is 
to be passed through the eye of a common sil- 
ver probe or catheter, and carried back cau- 
tiously along the flor of the nostril until it ap- 
pears at the back of the mouth. Take a long 
pair of forceps and bring the cord ont at the 
mouth ; withdraw the probe from the nostril, 
so as to leave one end of the thread hanging 
from the nose, and the other from the mouth ; 
to this attach both ends of the cord connected 
with the plug; and then, by pulling the end of 
the thread at the nostril, the plug is carried 
backward into the throat, and afterward 
against the posterior aperture of the nostril. 


The two ends of the cord, now hanging from 
the anterior aperture, are to be separated and 
tied firmly over a plug of similar material 
applied there. 


There are a few useful styptics, as the solu- 
tion of per salts of iron, matico, galls in pow- 
der. In wounds of the foot and hand, or 
sloughing wounds, where small vessels permit 
blood to escape, conrmon resin in powder acts 
like magic. 


Cauteries are also useful in arresting hemor- 
rhage; they are of two kinds, actual and po- 
tential. The actual are of metal—iron princi- 
pally; they are of different shapes, to suit the 
place to which they are applied. A key, with 
the ward Knocked off, will answer. They 
should be heated to whiteness. It will then de- 
stroy the part, and does not adhere. Less hot 
than that, it will stick and bring away the tissue 
with it. 

Potential cauteries have a chemical action, 
Caustic potash, nitrate of silver, nitric, sul- 
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pburic and hydrochloric acids, are the most 
important of this class. 

In trephining compound fractures of bone or 
sabre-cuts, when an artery bleeds in the bone, 
it must be plugged. It cannot be drawn out 
and tied; Jet the plug remain four or five 
days; tie also a silk ligature at the end of the 
plug with which to draw it out. Unless you 
do this, it will be necessary to reopen the 
wound. Velpeau and Simpson have suggested 
and put in practice the use of needles, to act as 
ligatures in amputation, etc. ; and, in some in- 
stances, they have been found useful. Velpeau 
proposes sending a galvanic charge through 
them. Such things may be talked of, but on 
the field cannot be relied upon. 


The Second Intention after Arresting the Bleeding 
of Wounds is to Remove Foreign Bodies.—A clot 
of blood is a foreign body, and should be taken 
away. Pieces of wood, glass, metal, “stone,” 
and dirt or dust are often lodged, also leaden 
and other bullets which we shall treat of more 
at length under gun-shot wounds. Place the 
wound over a basin, and with a sponge wet 
with water held over, direct on it a continuous 
stream, or charge a syringe with water, and 
use it to remove the particles; this latter is 
very useful when the foreign matters are in a 
cavity. If they do not come away in this 
manner, do not attempt to scrape them off with 
the sponge, let the suppuration convey thein 
away. The foreign bodies removed, approxi- 
mate the edges of the wound, do this as_accu- 
rately as possible, as I stated before always 
attend to position. If it be the abdominal 
muscles, flex back by pillows under the pelvis 
and shoulders. Certain agents are used to aid 
position, the first and most important is the 


Suture.—The old surgeons had a vast num- 
ber. Modern surgery has simplified this para- 
phernalia, and reduced the number from forty 
to four. 

lst. Interrupted; use a common curved needle 
or darning needle with a single thread. Pass 
this single needle directly across the wound 
into both edges at once, thus you make a com- 
mon stitch. If the tissue yields, pass it in on 
one side, and re-introduce on the opposite side. 
Always make a calculation as to the number 
of stitches wanted. In a wound, for instance, 
of three inches, use two sutures, or one in every 
inch. In tying, take off the needle, make a 


single or surgeon’s knot on one side of the 
wound. [If it is in the centre, it irritates as a 
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foreign body lying on the edge of the wound. 
Do not remove them till they loosen by suppu- 
ration. 

2. The twisted suture; or figure of eight, use 
the insect pin for operations upon the face, 
pass the pin through both lips of the wound, 
then carry a thread under, across, and over it 
like the figure 8; not carried in a circle under 
it, if you do, it will make the centre bulge, and 
produce a tumor. In the other method, it 
compresses the centre. This suture is also used 
in all superficial wounds of dependent parts, a 
common needle with a head dipped in wax will 
answer. Silver pins are not so good; always 
oil the steel or iron pins before introduction. 

3. Glover’s suture.—This is used in wounds of 
the intestines. Approximate their edges, and 
with a fine cambric needle sew them over and 
over. It is the same stitch used by glove 
makers, and called by seamstresses over-stitch. 

4. Quill suture.—Take the barrels of two 
quills or two small wax bougies of the same 
size, and two curved needles, thread the needles 
with a double thread, let one end be whole, so 
as to make a loop. Pass the needles through 
and through, and thus leave the loop on one 
side. You may use two or three sutures of 
this kind ; place one of the bougies in the loops, 
laying the other bougie parallel to it on the 
other side of the wound. Tie the open ends of 
the threads over it after cutting off the needles, 
with this you may compress as long as you 
please, even ten or twelve days without trouble, 
and they will not cut out; some recommend 
dry sutures; this is nothing more than a dry 
bandage, and the four sutures above mentioned, 
instead of bougies or plates of lead will answer. 


Scalp Wounds.—Avoid stretching a wounded 
scalp, as erysipelatous inflammation is induced 
by it, as the part is prone to such attacks, 
The parts must come together, and if stitches 
are to be employed, use the silver wire. There 
are, however, exceptions to this rule in civil 
practice, for in Guy’s Hospital the “scalp- 
wounds are treated by sutures, strapping pads 
of lint, or warm water dressing, hemorrhage is 
to be checked by the application of the ligature 
to the bleeding vessels, cold water and pressure. 
If erysipelas follows, it is to be treated with 
iron (tinctura ferri sesqui chloridi) and stimu- 
lants, with the local application of flour. 

Of 120 cases treated by this method all did 
well. 

Caution.—The qatient should live abstemi- 
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ously for a week or two after such an acci- 
dent. 

Wounds of the cheek, if not deep, can be 
treated by cholodion, which is a solution of 
gun cotton in ether, the ether evaporates, leav- 
ing the cotton as a covering. Remember al- 
ways to cork your bottle, or else the ether 
evaporates, leaving the cotton dry. 

One-half of the adhesive plaster that is found 
in the shops is like Pindar’s razors, made to 
sell, some of it will not stick, others irritate 
the surface they are applied to. Buy, there- 
fore, only that-which is good, see that it is kept 
in a tin case, if it is old it will dry and crum- 
ble, and will not adhere. In its application, 
shave off all hair, and wipe the parts dry. In 
warming your plaster, do not do it before a 
fire, you will burn it. Fill a tin or bottle with 
hot water, or heat it on a flat iron, always 
“apply the side around the bottle which has no 
plaster on it, in this way it is warmed uni- 
formly and not burned. To prevent irritation 

, arising from the ordinary adhesive plaster, the 
late Dr. Liston introduced the gum cloth or 
isinglass plaster. It is made by dissolving 
gum or isinglass in alcohol, and dipping mus- 
lin in it, which is left to evaporate. This re- 
quires simply moistening with water before 
application. 

Gutta percha cloth has lately been intro- 
duced ; it is fibrous, strong in one direction, 
but tearing easily in another, like wet paper. 
This may be employed in dressing wounds by 
occlusion. 

Another kind iscalled gum elastic cloth, but 
this heats the parts and induces suppuration. 

These strappings are to be aided by rollers 
and splints. After the wound is brought toge- 
ther, apply what is called top-dressing, its ob- 
ject being to exclude air, which is poisonous to 
all wounds. Water, cold, warm, tepid, or hot, 
is what we prefer. Others smear lint or linen 
with cerate. The lint is of two kinds, patent 
and scraped. See that it has no lumps, and is 
perfectly smooth and clean, else it will irritate 
a tender cicatrix. The wound also requires a 
cover over this dressing to prevent evaporation, 
oil silk or gutta percha cloth. If you have 
neither of these, use silk, or even muslin 
dipped in oil and wax, but be very careful not 
to heat your wounds by too heavy dressings. 
Keep them cool, if you wish them to heal by 
the first intention, or warm, if suppuration is 
desired. The last kind is sought for in lace- 
rated wounds, 1 when foreign bodies exist. 
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After Treatment of Wounds.—We must prevent 
inflammation, chiefly by anti-phlogistic reme- 
dies, but be cautious here. In Dr. Physick’s 
time it was the practice to bleed, starve, and 
purge the patient after all large and severe 
wounds, injuries or operations. But unless the 
patient is plethoric, or has pain, and above all 
fever, eschew this practice. If carried to ex- 
cess it will prevent union, as no plasma will be 
effused upon the cut surface. My usual treat- 
ment is to put the patient on a low diet, occa- 
sionally a purgative and the following mixture : 

R. Mistura neutralis, Ziij. 
Antimonii et potasse, gr. ij. 


Morphia acetatis, gr. 1. 
Spts. nitrosi dulcis, 3ss. 
f..m. P.sacch.alb.  - Zii. 


Dose.—A teaspoonful every hour while there 
is fever or pain. 

Modify your treatment to suit each individual 
case. 

In some cases the very reverse condition of 
matters will arise, and you must stimulate your 
patient, and give him large doses of opium. 
This is frequently the case in badly lacerated, 
contused, or complicated wounds. Always pay 
strict watch to the general condition of your 
patient, and never leave him, when in such 
a condition, without a faithful nurse or assist- 
ant. 

The summary of treatment is : 

First. Arrest the bleeding. 

Second. Remove foreign bodies. 

Third. Bring the edges together, and attend 
to position. 

Fourth. Keep out the air and particles of dust 
floating in it. 

Fifth. Attend to the general condition of the 
patient. 





Diphtheria and Scarlatina—their Pathologi 
cal Relations. 
By Dr. A. H. Srepuens, 
Camden, Ohio. 

As there appears to be in the profession, just 
at this time, a very great diversity of opinion 
in regard to the pathological relation of dipth- 
theria and scarlatina—and having, in the last 
year, had a pretty extensive field for observa- 
tion, I take this method of giving your readers 
some very interesting facts, occurring in my 
practice, and which I hope may help to dispel 
the doubts of many who are investigating the 
connection of these diseases. 
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In the month of December last I was called 
to the first well-marked case of epidemic dipth- 
theria of this neighborhood. The patient, aged 
nine years, was the next youngest of a family 
of nine persons; of phlegmatic temperament, 
fleshy and heavy stature. The little girl had 
been complaining four days previous to my 
visit. The mother supposed her to have 
quinsy. I found the tonsils, palatine arches, 
soft palate, and uvula completely covered over 
with the dipththeritic exudation, and considera- 
ble swelling, internally as well as externally. 
The pulse one hundred and thirty, and rather 
feeble, while the mental faculties seemed much 
oppressed. The treatment, after cleansing the 
prima vie with an emeto-cathartic, was that in 
favor of which so much has been said through 
the journals in the last year. Iron, quinine, 
and chlorate of potassa, being the sheet anchors 
for the general system, while nit. argent. was 
applied locally. Each of which remedies, you 
know, have been urged by respectable writers, 
as specifics for this now common disease! And 
yet you will credit me, when I inform you that 
the little patient, after having all these specifics 
persistently and scientifically applied, died 
asphyxiated, in seventy hours after my first 
visit !!! 





The next case of interest was the mother of 
this child, to whom I was called three days 
after its decease. This patient was about thirty 
years old, fleshy, but phlegmatic temperament. 
Stated that her throat had been sore for the 
last three days. Found the tonsils, uvula, ete. 
plastered over with the same character of de- 
posit that appeared in the child’s case. The 
glands of the neck and throat were enormous- 
ly swollen; pulse one hundred and twenty, 
with little preternatural heat of surface, but 
great prostration of both mental and physical 
system. The same general principles of treat- 
ment were applied to the mother that had been 
applied to the child. In twelve days the local 
disease seemed completely removed, the parts 
presenting, on inspection, a perfectly healthy 
appearance, except that the mucous surface was 
rather more pale than the pinkey hue of health. 
The general system was convalescing as rapidly 
as could be expected after as severe and pro- 
tracted suffering. And I dismissed the patient, 
giving the necessary instructions in regard to 
diet, etc., as the case required. In five days I 


was. recalled, and, on inspection, found the | 
parts in about the same condition that I left | 
But, on asking her to swallow some. 


them. 
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water, two-thirds of it returned through the 
nostrils! Here was dipththeritic paralysis!!! 
I was informed that this trouble in swallowing 
had been increasing for the last three days. I 
immediately applied a moderate current of 
electricity, and administered, internally, strych- 
nia and iron, while a blister was placed on the 
nucha. In thirty-six hours she died! 


At my last visit to the departed child my 
attention was called to the youngest of the 
family; girl, aged six years, of sanguineous 
temperament, I found the parts about the root 
of the tongue well covered with the diphthe- 
ritic exudation ; the general health seemed but 
little disturbed. The little patient complained 
only of slight soreness on swallowing. She had 
her ordinary aliment to which was added chle- 
rate of potassa and iron, while the threat was 
mopped three times a day with a weak solution 
of nit. argent. and a thin slice of fat bacon 
covered with pulvis capsic., kept applied exter- 
nally. 

It was fifteen days before the throat assumed* 
a healthy appearance. But during the whole 
time the patient ran about the house, ate, 
drank, and slept as though nothing was wrong 
with her!!! A few days after the termination 
of the above cases I was called to another 
family of the same neighborhood, composed of 
ten persons—seven females and three males. 
The disease first appearing in the youngest of 
the family, a girl aged seven years, of sangui- 
nous temperament. The symptoms were well- 
marked, though not so severe as to cause much 
alarm about the result.» The case progressed 
moderately well until the eighth day, when my 
attention was called to the child’s chest, where 
the skin was as well covered with the rash of 
scarlatina as I could wish to see, while the 
tonsils had gradually shed their diphtheritic 
covering, and assumed a more tumid and in- 
flamed condition, the urine was by heat and 
nitric acid found well loaded with albumen. 
The eruption began to fade on the third day, 
and convalescence was well established on the 
eighth day after the eruption first appeared. 
Now, every member of this family had been 
previously afflicted with scarlatina, except this, 
the youngest child, and every female of the 
family was afflicted with diphtheria; the age 
seeming to regulate the violence as well as 
access of disease ; the youngest being most 
violently and soonest attacked, while the eldest 
was mildest and last to suffer. One only of the 
three males were attacked; and this the 
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youngest, and the attack most violent. In sixty 
hours from the first symptom he was a corpse! 

I have observed, in these families, as well as 
others, in regard to the application of nit. 
argenti. that the diphtheritic covering may be 
removed, and the bright glazed surface well 
eauterized with a saturated solution or the solid 
nit. And yet in a fewhours the cauterized sur- 
face will be found as well covered with the de- 
posit as the adjoining surfaces. And I have 
often had this exudation blown into my face, 
eyes and mouth, and even plastered over 
abraded surfaces, with perfect impunity !!! 

I have known two children sleep in the same 
bed for weeks, one with diphtheria, the other 
enjoying excellent health! I have never known 
the disease to afflict the whole of any family num- 
bering over two persons ; and never could trace 
the disease to bad ventilation, filth, or crowded 
apartments! I have examined fourteen speci- 
mens of diphtheritic exudation with the micro- 
scope, but have not yet distinguished Dr. Lay- 
cock’s oidium albicans. 

Will the above cases and facts establish these 
following propositions ? 

1st.— Polymorphism in disease. 

2d.—Diphtheria and scarlatina, different re- 
sults from the same materies morbi. 

3d.—Non-contagious. 

4th.—Adults and males less susceptible than 
children and females. 

Camden, July 16, 1861. 





An Obstetrical Case. 
By Samvet R. Ritrennovse, M.D., 
Of Mecunge, Pa. 

On the morning of July 13, 1861, I was re- 
quested to visit Mrs. in labor with her 
third child. The call was promptly responded 
to. Upon my arrival, the attendant, an old 
lady, informed me that the child had been born 
about fifteen or twenty minutes; that she had 
placed it, as she thought, in a position in which 
it should be able to breathe freely, and had 
waited for me to “take away the child. At- 
tention was at once directed to the child. The 
mother informed me that it had given signs of 
life immediately after its birth, by a few strug- 
gles, but that soon all was quiet, and that 
she heard no farther cry from it. Upon re- 
moving the coverings, I found the child upon 
its right side, between the thighs of the mother, 
still confined within the membranes, which, 
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however, were ruptured, and the waters dis- 
charged. The ruptured portion of the mem- 
branes was opposite the child’s abdomen, and, 
as will be readily understood, the face was 
covered by them. The chord had ceased to 
pulsate, and, to all appearances, the infant (a 
female) was lifeless. Vigorous efforts were at 
once made to rouse, if possible, the vitality of 
the foetus, but to no purpose. It was dead. 
Doubtless the child suffocated in consequence of 
having been excluded from the air by the 
membranes, which covered its face so closely 
that none, or, at most, an insufficient quantity, 
could penetrate to its mouth. A large and 
well-formed child, that, by the timely aid of the 
obstetric practitioner, might have been saved 
to the world, was thus sacrificed. 

I should not bring this case to the notice 
of the profession, but for the important les- 
son which it conveys to the obstetrician. It 
teaches, first, the importance of a prompt re- 
sponse to an obstetric call. In the great ma- 
jority of cases, the foetus, if living, may be 
considered out of danger whenever the chest is 
expelled from the os externum. But, in a case 
like the one above reported, life or death may 
depend upon the promptitude or procrastina- 
tion of the accoucheur. 

What a source of mortification and sadness 
must it be to the obstetrician to know that the 
life of a human being—which, by timely and 
proper attention, might have been saved—was 
lost in consequence of a delay on his part, that 
might have been avoided ! 

It teaches, second, that those who have need 
of obstetrical assistance, should call upon the 
physician in the early stage of labor, so that 
any accident that might occur during its pro- 
gress, or after its accomplishment, may receive 
his attention ere it is too late to render assist- 
ance. 

[And, we may add, it teaches the paramount 
importance of having the monthly nurse tho- 
roughly instructed in her duties. In the case 
above narrated, the duties of the nurse were 
plain and simple. She should have removed 
the membranes from the face of the child at 
once. Neglect of this simple duty—probably 
from ignorance—cost its life.—Eps. } 


——o——. 


Dr. Henry Gibbons, formerly Professor in the 
Philadelphia College of Medicine, has received 
the appointment of Professor of Materia Me- 
dica in the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of the Pacific. 
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“How is Business?” 
TO YOUNG DOCTORS. 

It is a trite saying that what is uppermost in 
the mind will be foremost on the tongue. The 
idolator of beauty, or the slave of mammon, 
betrays “‘the ruling passion” in delighted 
praises of his god or goddess. His conversa- 
tion, with his life, leaves no room to doubt the 
sincerity of his testimony for the graces of the 
goddess, or the omnipotence of the dollar. 

I do not know but that we who are beginners 
in the practice of the healing art, ought to be 
held exempt from the accusation of paying 
court either to beauty or mammon, in making 
our very characteristic inquiry, How is Busi- 
ness? My belief in our innocence of such weak- 
ness in making this inquiry is confirmed by two 
considerations: First, business with us has not 
yet risen to our beau ideal of beauty in success, 
and, hence our proneness to speak about it can 
hardly be thought proof of our idolatry of 
beauty ; and, Second, it happens with us, as 
with others, that a fellow-feeling makes us 
wondrous kind, and it were quite natural if the 
feeling, also, make us wondrous inquisitive. 
In addition: if a drowning man may catch ata 
straw, any shadow of promise educed from the 
experience of a fellow probationer may encour- 
age one-self. It should be recollected, also, in 
our favor, that our dusiness—the reader will 
please to emphasize the word, there is pleasing 
prophecy in its sound—our business is, at best, 
trying to flesh and blood ; and why may we not 
often compare notes on the principle that every 
little helps. 

But in the pathway of the beginning practi- 
tioner, there are obstacles often so formidable 
that great capacities of character and education 
alone can surmount them. The looming up of 
these before the raw recruit may well appal 
him ; and he must be blest with unwonted met- 
tle if he becomes not so possessed with their 
haunting presence as to lapse a little into 
mania. Why then should the eager demand, 
How is business? be deemed detractively sig- 
nificant in the young aspirant? It simply in- 
dicates a mood of mind which is quite natural 
and reasonable—a state of feeling in harmony 
with the circumstances giving rise to it. Should 
the rule of etiquette; which reserves to the senior 
the privilege of uttering the first unceremonious 
remark or inquiry, be violated by the ardent 
junior, he ought to be forgiven, as he may be 
supposed most anxious in being most conscious 
of self-deficiency and need. Besides, the young 
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doctor, in his up-hill scramble, has so much to 
engross him that the laws of rigid politeness 
may well escape his care-worn mind. Physi- 
cians—young practitioners especially—ought to 
be spared a too severe criticism of their deport- 
ment as gentlemen of elegant manners. 

Whether the inquiry under review be, or be 
not characteristic of probationers in medical 
practice, it is surely a comfort that it is the 
only one they are accused of too habitually in- 
terchanging. Paley, I think it is, asserts that 
“bad manners are bad morals.” Considering 
the besettings of young practitioners, and re- 
collecting that it is so much the office of the 
doctor to interrogate, that he may readily forget 
himself in social intercourse, and fall to cate- 
chizing outside the pale of good breeding, 
making inquiries which he has no personal 
claim to hear answered, indeed, may it not be 
proof of aptness for the functions of his office, 
should the doctor be thus addicted to catechi- 
zing? and, also, considering that our liability 
to this frailty is so nursed by our necessary 
contact with ancient ladies, we thus have con- 
ceded to us, by the enemy, a very creditable ex- 
emption from a defect in manners and morals 
only pardonable in said ancient dames, and in 
garrulity in general. Suppose it were otherwise ; 
suppose doctors of medicine were giver to very 
close imitation of the weak points of their 
grand-dames—if medical men may be allowed 
to have descended from grandmothers, and not 
to have sprung from the head of Apollo, or, 
rather, from the cranium of Esculapius—suppose 
all this, and how must the world be led to view 
our noble profession? ‘Would it be possible for 
any one to see it in any light but the discredita- 
ble one cast around it by its toddling, twad- 
dling disciples? The merits and claims of a 
higher science even than that of medicine are 
thus judged too generally by the mass of man- 
kind. But I am only supposing, not averring, 
such culpability and recreancy in the profes- 
sion. In dignity and gentlemanly breeding, 
physicians, as a class, will suffer little, if they 
suffer aught, in being compared with other 
classes of cultivated men. Although the more 
inexperienced members of the profession find 
their trials to be a severe ordeal, the fewest 
number of them are so influenced, and become 
so recreant to manliness as to merit being poet- 
ized as 

« Fops at all corners, ladylike in mien, 
Civetted fellows, smelt ere they are seen ; 


Else coarse and rude in manners, and their tongue 
On-fire with curses, and with nonsense hung.” 
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In closing, I will but add that, in my humble 
view, the high calling of a physician deserves 
better than to be ranked as a business. The in- 
quiry heading these lines seems unbecoming 
the professional intercourse of medical gentle- 
men. It may well be the characteristic inquiry 


of stock-jobbers, as it is in keeping with thoughts | 


of self-aggrandizement and sordid gain. The 
Minister of the Gospel may not inquire of his 
brother serving at the altar, How is business? 
So in the physician’s calling should thoughts, 
selfish and sordid, be excluded by the exalted de- 
mands of science, and the cure of human suf- 
fering and disease. J. F. B. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
PERISCOPE. 


Weekly Summary of Medical Journalism. 
By O. C. Gisss, M.D., 
Of Frewsburg, N. Y. 








VESICO-VAGINAL FISTULA. 
In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
for July 11, Dr. B. E. Cotting, of Roxbury, 
Mass., has a very interesting article upon this 
subject. A thrust or two is made at Dr. Boze 
man, now of New Orleans, and Dr. J. M. Sims, 
of New York, and high compliment is paid to 
Dr. George Hayward, Senr., of Boston. He 
claims for Dr. Hayward the honor of perform- 
ing the first successful operation for vesico+ 
vaginal fistula done in this country, as well as 
the honor of “planning and executing on 
strictly scientific principles, a new, safe, and suc- 
cessful method of operating for the relief of this 
accident.” 
Speaking of silver sutures, in reference to this 
operation, he denies to Dr. Sims the honor of 
first using them, or introducing them to the 
profession, and says they were used in England, 
in a successfal operation of this kind, and the 
case reported in the London Lancet fifteen years 
before, and adds, “as there is no little danger 
in all this clamor about clamps, buttons, shot, 
and other equally unimportant mechanical con- 
trivances, that the true scientific principles 
which should guide in these operations, may be 
overlooked or disregarded—it may be well to 
remark in a word, and it needs but a word, that, 
wherever union by the first intention is looked 
for, the edges of the wound must be kept in 
close contact, and that, if this be skilfully done, 
it is of far less consequence by what peculiar 
contrivance it is effected. If sutures are used, 
more depends upon the proper adjustment, and 
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their having the exact amount of tightening 
requisite, than upon the material. A metallic 
suture, of whatsoever or whomsoever’s make. 
if imperfectly secured, or too tightly tied, will 
prove as ineffectual, or will cut its way out as 
certainly as that made of silk or flax. A 
delicate thread, even of cotton, properly ad- 
‘justed, will retain its place, cause as little irri- 
tation, and leave as small a scar, as we have 
often had occasion to notice in operations about 
the face, asthe purest silver, the softest iron, or 
the most polished steel.” 

In regard to metallic sutures, we might here 
incidentally observe that Prof. Dowler, of New 
Orleans, claims that Henry S. Levert, then of 
Alabama, (now of Mobile,) wrote a thesis upon 
this subject which was presented to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and subsequently, in May, 
1829, published in the American Journal of Medi- 
cal Sciences. Dr. John Watson, of New York, 
says that John Rhodius, of Padua, published a 
small volume upon metallic ligatures, as early 
as 1639. 

Dr. Cotting reports a very interesting case of 
spontaneous cure of vesico-vagina fistula. The 
case was that of a woman who was in labor 
several days, and, refusing instrumental aid, 
her case was abandoned entirely to nature. She 
was finally delivered, but with the unfortunate 
sequence of a vesico-vaginal fistula. She de- 
clined to avail herself of the advantages which 
modern surgery might offer, and suffered on. 
For three years she could retain no urine, 
and after that gradually began to improve. 
A few years later, passing her menstrual pe- 
riod, at the end of fifteen years from the acci- 
dent, she could retain her urine very well. 
Motives of a false delicacy prevented her grant- 
ing an examination, and thus, also, a know- 
ledge to the profession of the exact manner in 
which nature effected the cure. 





REPRODUCTION OF BONE. 

In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for 
July 11, Prof. E. 8. Cooper, of San Francisco, 
California, reports a case in which he removed 
“‘ over five inches of the lower end of the femur,” 
and the bone was entirely reproduced. Eight 
months after the removal of the portion of 
bone just referred to, from peculiar, unusual, 
and unforseen circumstances, the limb had to 
be amputated. On examination, it was found 
that the “portion of bone taken away had been 
reared wll ye and was well formed, notwithstand- 
ing the disease of the surrounding soft parts in 
which it had been developed. Well formed 
capsular, crucial, and lateral ligaments were 
found, attaching the newly-formed condyles of 
the femur to the upper end of the tibia. A 
tolerably hiner synovial membrane 
was also present, and, in fact, a joint formed 
throughout, though somewhat weak from want 
of exercise, yet perfect in every particular.” 
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CIMICIFUGA RACEMOSA. 


In the Chicago Medical Examiner for July, Prof, 
N. 8. Davis has an article upon this indiginous 
article of medicine. Prof. Davis and Dr. John- 
son, both of Chicago, have used this article of 
medicine largely, and they regard it as one pos- 
sessing no inconsiderable powers, and one ca- 
pable of being used to advantage in a variety of 
ailments. In acute inflammatory rheumatism 
they have both used it considerably, and speak 
of it highly. Dr. Johnson has, in hospital 
practice, repeatedly selected his worst cases of 
this painful affection, and treated them with the 
cimicifuga. ‘‘The results were satisfactory in 
the highest degree, every vestige of the disease 
disappearing in from two to eight or ten days, 
without inducing any sensible evatuation, or 
leaving behind a single bad symptom. These 
trials have been repeated by Dr. Johnson, my- 
self, and others, until we have no more doubt 
of the efficacy of cimicifuga in the early stages 
of acute rheumatism, than we have of the power 
of vaccination as a preventive of variola. Dr. 


Johnson found the most acute and severe cases 
that ever came under his observation, to yield 
to its influence, not only more speedily, but 
more perfectly and with less danger of metas- 
tasis to other organs, than to any other form of 
treatment.” 

Cimicifuga has been regarded as a stimulant 


to the various secretions. Prof. Davis says, 
“We have never known it to produce a per- 
ceptible increase in any of the secretions of the 
system, nor has it in the slightest stimulating 
qualities. But we have uniformly found it to 
lessen the frequency and force of the pulse, to 
soothe pain and allay irritability. In a word, 
it is one of the most purely sedative agents we 
possess, making its impression chiefly on the 
nervous system of organic life.” 

In certain forms of chorea, Prof. Davis thinks 
this remedy will be found most effectual. Prof. 
Davis quotes the views of Dr. J. S. Gordon, of 
Virginia, and Dr. Hildreth, of Ohio, commend- 
ing the remedy highly in the early stages of 
phthisis, and thus subjoins his own experience: 
** We have never relied on this remedy alone in 
treatment of any of the forms of pulmonary 
disease, but we have used it much in all the 
forms of tuberculous or scrofulous diseases, and 
with the most gratifying results when combined 
with the preparations of iodine.” 

We have used the cimicifuga considerable, in 
acute and chronic rheumatism, in chorea, in 
rheumatic dysmenorrheea, in neuralgia, in ca- 
tarrh, in the early stages of phthisis, and in 
some other anomalous affections. It has some- 
times disappointed us, but oftener benefit has 
followed its use, and in some instances most 
marked. In those cases, popularly denomi- 
nated ‘‘a hard cold upon the lungs,” it has 
pleased us quite as well asanything. Three or 
four tolerably full doses per day, with eight or 
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ten grains of Dover’s powder at bed time, will 
generally give satisfactory results. In those 
cases of early phthisis, where the intercostal 
pain is quite considerable, and probably rheu- 
matic, or where the nervous irritability is un- 
usually great, or in the catarrhal exacerbations, 
we think the cimicifuga will be found to answer 
well. In all such cases, varying combinations 
can generally be made with advantage. In 
many cases of phthisis, the cimicifuga can be 
advantageously given with the chlorate of pot- 
ash and quinine, adding a little morphine if the 
cough is harrassing. The conjoint action of 
these remedies, in quieting nervous and vascu- 
lar excitement, in relieving bronchial and 
pneumonic congestions, in imparting vigor and 
tone, etc., is not inconsiderable, especially when 
brought to bear in addition to appropriate ex- 
ercise, nourishment, dnd stimulants if need be. 

We agree with Prof. Davis that it is a seda- 
tive. We think it has, in some of its properties, 
a striking resemblance tothe Peruvian bark—a 
tonic, and yet a sedative, with a peculiar action 
upon the nervous system, and perhaps by its 
action on the nervous system influencing the 
secretions and excretions. From this similarity, 
it seems to us it ought to have an influence 
upon malarious diseases. If we lived where 
they prevailed, we should certainly put its pow- 
ers to the test in this regard. 

It may not be improper to observe here that 
Dr. Simpson, of London, speaks highly of this 
remedy in puerperal hypochondriasis, and in- 
stances, in the London Medical Times, a very 
striking illustrative case. 

We agree with Prof. Davis that the tincture, 
and not infusion, should be used. Let any one 
take a little of the solid alcoholic extract, and 
attempt to dissolve it in boiling water, and he 
will be at once convinced that water is not its 
solvent. We have thus tried it, and found the 
extract to contain largely a substance not un- 
like burgundy pitch. 


INVERSION OF THE UTERUS. 

In the Buffalo Medical and Surgical Journal, for 
August, Prof. J. P. White reports a case of 
inversion of the uterus. The case presents some 
points of interest, as connected with our re- 
marks in the Reporter for July 6th. 

First, and of great importance as bearing 
"pon our explanation of the method of inver- 
sion, the second stage of labor was very rapid— 
the first pain of the second stage, ruptured the 
membranes, and “‘a large amount of water was 
suddenly discharged, and with the next pain 
the child was thrown entirely into the world.” 
With the same pain the uterus was inverted— 
the placenta being attached. The contractions 
of the uterus must have been rapid and strong, 
to enable that organ so soon to have adapted 
itself to its greatly diminished contents, and 
been ready for so powerful, a final contraction. 
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The fundus following, or rather pushing upon 
the child so rapidly, when the mouth or neck 
of the uterus was dilated to its greatest capa- 
city, it evidently passed below the plain of the 
distended peer’ G and when the mouth of the 
uierus began to contract, it caught the body 
and fundus below the plane of its contractioa— 
the inversion was completed by a completion of 
this contraction of the os, and was accom- 
plished by a rolling down from the neck, and 
not by a dimpling of the fundus. Bearing upon 
this point, we beg leave to refer to our former 
article above cited. 

In further evidence of the correctness of our 
explanation of the manner in which inversion 
takes place, we will quote a remark of Prof. 
White’s in regard to the manner of the reposition, 
which certainly must most likely take a reverse 
order of the inversion. He says, ‘In this, as 
in ali the preceding cases, I was careful to note 
that the os was first doubled down upon the neck, 
and then upon the body, and finally over the 
fundus. It is true that pressure upon the fun- 
dus produced slight depression or dimpling at 
its summit, but this did not increase and go on 
to complete re-inversion. In the seven cases of 


inversion, recent as well as chronic, in which I 
have reposited the uterus at various dates, 
varying from a few minutes to more than fifteen 
years after its occurrence, in all, so far as I am 
able. to judge, restoration has been accom- 
plished in the manner above described, and in 
no instance by pushing the fundus up through 


the body and neck.” 

In regard to the reposition we quote the fol- 
lowing practical remark: ‘‘In this, as in former 
recent cases reported by me, I found great 
assistance in the effort at restoration by ‘ hook- 
ing’ the fingers of the left hand over the antée- 
rior uterine lip, which could be distinctly felt 
through abdominal parietes of moderate thick- 
ness.” 

The question has been raised whether or no 
the vagina could hold a recently inverted ute- 
rus—inverted at the time of labor occurring at 
maturity. This point was carefully observed 
and moted in this case. Prof. White says: 
‘**Speculate-as we may, here was a patient de- 
livered of a full grown male child, the inverted 
uterus following immediately, and within a 
very short space of time carried back complete- 
ly into the vagina, and there left for more than 
half an hour without any pressure or support 
being made at the perineum.” 


—_—o— 


Drs. John Matthews, (Md.,) J. C. Whitehead, 
(N. Y.,) Benjamin Marshall, (N. Y.,) and A. 
H. Whitford, (Md.,) have been recommended 
for appointment as acting Assistant Surgeons, 
to serve on board the vessels lately purchased 
for the blockade. Others are required and 
should call on Dr. Lockwood, at the Naval 
Hospital, N. Y., for examination as to profes- 
sional qualifications. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SATURDAY, AUGUST 17, 1861. 


“OUR SANITARY COMMISSION.” 

One of our cotemporaries is becoming quite 
enthusiastic upon the subject of “ our Sanitary 
Commission.” Indeed, its enthusiasm outstrips 
the bounds usually allotted to a staid and 
sober medical journal, compelled to deal with 
the sad realities of human life, and crops out 
in the true hifalutin style of composition. As 
a refreshing episode in editorial life we cannot 
resist the inclination to give our readers a spe- 
cimen brick from the huge pile which our co- 
temporary temptingly throws together, and to 
make such remarks thereupon as the exigencies 
of the case seem to demand. Our cotemporary 
“speaks,” it will be observed, “‘as one having 
authority and not as the scribes.” It “ blows” 
no “uncertain sound” through its “ trumpet.” 
It utters its dictum with all the majesty and 
dignity of the Delphic Oracle of the olden time. 
Just listen a moment: 





“Tt may be safely be asserted that but for the 
Sanitary Commission Sebastopol would not 
have been taken, and the life of the sick old 
man among the nations prolonged for a little. 
We may with more certainty, and with all the 
earnestness of a terrible and threatening truth, 
assure our countrymen, both lay and medical, 
that unless our Sanitary Commission is sus- 
tained to the degree that shall compel success, 
our cause will be ruined, and the youngest, 
fairest, and noblest of the nations will be struck 
with premature decay, and eenile decrepitude, 
or be broken into two or more discordant and 
hostile factions, and share the fate of all pre- 
ceding republics.” 

There you have it, reader. The fate of this 
great republic hangs upon “‘ our Sanitary Com- 
mission!” And if the medical profession do 
not ‘“‘act promptly, vigorously and unselfishly” 
in staying up the hands of the aforesaid Com- 
mission “by organized and untiring effort,” 
“the noblest of nations will be struck with pre- 
mature decay.” Mirabile dictu! Awful fate! 
“senile decrepitude!” ‘hostile factions!’ 
“ broken into two or more!” 
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But seriously, what is this Sanitary Commis- 
sion on whose shoulders such an enormous 
burden is laid. It “is a voluntary, unpaid (but 
organized) association of educated, cultivated, 
and scientific, civil, military, and medical gen- 
tlemen ;” selected almost without exception from 
a single locality, and not the most eminent men 
of that locality either; sanctioned by the Seere- 
tary of War; holding occasional sessions at W ash- 
ington; inquiring by its committee into the defects 
of oursanitary regulations, and giving their coun- 
sel and advice as to the best meansof remedying 
existing evils. This is all. Its functions are 
simply those of inquiry. Its results are advi- 
sory. It hasno authority to enforce its counsel. 
It invites contributions for the benefit of the 
military hospitals, and the people having confi- 
dence in its integrity, send through it their tri_ 
butes of sympathy and affection to the wounded 
soldier in the wards. ° 

Viewed in this light, (and we think it the 
true one) “our Sanitary Commission” as at pre- 
sent constituted, does not occupy so prominent a 
place in the great panorama of our nation’s 
peril, as our cotemporary imagines. The war 
might progress to a favorable termination if this 
“commission” should at once be snuffed out of 
existence. Generals Scottand McClellan, and a 
brave army would still be left. The “noblest 
of the nations” might yet be “one and insepara- 
ble,” if, having accomplished its mission of 
“inquiry,” left us its sage “ advice,” and the 
benefit of its learning and scientific research, 
its members should quietly retire to their 
homes. The government might wag on yet for 
a time, and possibly the sad and melancholy 
scenes of the Crimea, spoken of by our cotem- 
porary, might not result. 

A Sanitary Commission to occupy the posi- 
tion our cotemporary claims for this, ought, in 
the first place, to receive its appointment and 
authority from the Government, and should be 
clothed with some plenary or discretionary 
powers. In the second place, it should be com- 
posed not of civilians, or of theologians mainly, 
but of thoroughly educated medical men. In the 
third place, its members should not be taken 
from one locality, nor should any locality have 
power to control its action. The entire medical 
profession of the country should be represented 
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by its wisest and ablest men. In the fourth 
place, its services should be liberally remune- 
rated, and not be sent begging like a mendi- 
cant among the people, for thé means of keep- 
ing the breath of life within its body. 

In these, to us, essential particulars, “our 
sanitary commission” is lacking, and fails to 
meet the demands of the day. The men who 
compose it are worthy men,—no doubt, men of 
science, well adapted to the positions they have 
voluntarily assumed. We have commended 
the course of investigation they have pursued ; 
chronicled their movements with much interest ; 
noted, with pleasure, the excellent advice and 
counsel they have given to the officers in au- 
thority, and if the improved condition of the 
hospitals, and the general sanitary condition of 
the army is owing, in any wise, to their recom- 
mendations and influence, as doubtless it is, 
we give them all credit for their well-directed 
efforts to preserve the limbs, the health, and 
the life of the brave American soldier. 

But when our cotemporary tells us that “the 
cause will be ruined, the youngest, fairest, and 
noblest of the nations will be struck with 
premature decay and senile decrepitude, un- 
less our sanitary commission is sustained by 
both lay and medical” men, we can smile (as 
have many who have read it) at the grandilo- 
quence of the idea, and gape with wonder at 
the eloquence with which it is enforced, but 
our judgment and common sense fails to com- 
prehend the soundness of the conclusion. Nor 
can we resist the conviction that our cotempor- 
ary has performed a work of entire supereroga- 
tion in claiming for this quasi self-constituted 
commission the rank and position it indicates; 
and we seriously question whether the honor, 
dignity, and self-respect of the medical profes- 
sion throughout the country, but partially re- 
presented in its selection, is not compromised 
by this attempt to mix up theology and law, 
civilians and scientific men, on a board whose 
duties are mainly those which belong exclusive- 
ly to the conservators of the public health 
themselves. 

—— 


Dr. John Levergood, of Lancaster, has been 
appointed by Gov. Curtin a Surgeon of Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The number of deaths in Philadelphia for 
the week ending Aug. 10, was 428, an increase 
from last week, and the corresponding week 
of 1860. Of this number, 155 were under one 
year of age; 61 from one to two; 54 from two 
to five; in all 305, or nearly three-quarters 
were children. Whence this great mortality 
among children in our city? There is no epi- 
demic raging here which should occasion it. 
The weekly report of the Board of Health gives 
84 deaths from cholera infantum, which usually 
prevails at this season of the year; 25 from 
scarlet fever, 22 from convulsions, 13 from 
diphtheria, 9 from diarrhea, 16 from debility, 
20 from marasmus, and so on, showing that no 
epidemic exists, to which this mortality can be 
ascribed, whence then is it? We answer: 

1. Improper food.—At this season of the year, 
ripe and unripe fruits, good, poor, and spoiled, 
are thrown in profusion upon our market. The 
ripe fruit is well. It will do no harm. But 
the child recognizes no difference. It swallows 
both alike, and its craving appetite would per- 
haps not revolt at that which was far gone in 
decay. The result of this indiscriminate use of 
fruits and garbage is seen in our weekly reports 
of mortality. 

2. Want of food.—The nursing mother is per- 
haps famished with hunger. Her babe hence 
fails to receive the nourishment it needs to 
maintain its life, and death from ‘‘ marasmus” 
or “debility” is the result. We have had in- 
stances of ‘‘death from starvation” in our city; 
who shall say that many deaths of children 
are not from this cause. 

3. Want of pure air and cleanliness. — Filth 
breeds disease and death, whether it be in the 
street or in the dwelling; and here is one of 
the mdst fruitful sources of the mortality 
among children. In many of the lanes and 
avenues of the city, dirt and offal is allowed to 
accumulate and exhale its pestiferous odors for 
days. The “street cleaning contractor” fails 
to perform his duty. The air thus polluted 
outside is no better inside, péFhaps, and the 
child breathes in those seeds of death with 
every inspiration, till it can breathe no longer. 


At the late session of Congress, an act was 
passed making additions to the medical staff of 
the army, by the addition of a corps of cadets, 
whose duty it is to be to act as dressers in the 
hospitals, and as ambulance attendants in the 
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field, with the same rank and pay as the West 
Point military cadets. A board is to be organ- 
ized for the examination of such as present 
themselves, and from those approved by it 
selections are to be made. We refmrd this as 
a move in the right direction. It will makea 
large addition to the numerical force of the 
army, but will, at the same time, add largely 
to the medical strength, and give the wounded 
soldier a much better chance for his life, by 
furnishing young men of experience and train- 
ing, as nurses, for such they will in effect be. 
Surgeon-General R. C. Wood has already taken 
measures to carry this law into effect. See offi- 
cial notice in another column. 


Dr. A. S. Tomes, one of the inspectors ap- 
pointed by the sanitary commission to examine 
the condition of the camps of the volunteers, 
in the vicinity of Washington, finds in one 
regiment oné surgeon and an assistant, father 
and son, who are homeopaths. One of them 
had been a barber, and an occasional cupper 
and leecher, but had no medical degree. Their 
prescriptions were rudely written, and consisted 
chiefly of tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, and 
epsom salts, which are hardly homeopathic, 
or favorable to the cure of the prevailing diar- 
rhoea or dysentery. They were both Germans, 
and had great difficulty in making themselves 
understood. They were appointed by the 
colonel of the regiment. They administered 
homeopathic doses on one occasion indiscri- 
minately to the sick and well, and though 
there was nothing in the condition of the regi- 
ment decidedly to prove improper treatment, 
the number of the sick not being large in com- 
parison with other regiments, still the manner 
and conversation of the two surgeons were 
such as to make me distrustful of their intelli- 
gence and acquirements. 

[The remedy in al/ such cases of incompetency 
is to send the surgeons to the Board for exami- 
nation, by which their merits and demerits will 
be very quickly discovered. Eds. ] 


Dr. J. T. Calhoun, Assistant Surgeon Excel- 
sior Brigade, U. S. Volunteers, writes, under 
date of Camp Scott, Staten Island, Aug. 6, 
1861, as follows: ‘Of surgery, with the excep- 
tion of a few bayonet wounds, I have seen 
none. Nor has the camp been very unhealthy. 
We have had any amount of diarrhoea and 
dysentery, now and then a straggling case of 
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intermittent and remittent fever, with generally 
an average of three cases of measles in hospital 
atatime. To these add the usual coughs and 
colds incigent to a change of life, from a shin- 
gled roof and a feather bed, to a canvass cover 
and a blanket on the ground, and you have 
nearly all our diseases. Diarrhoea has been 
exceedingly prevalent, but has uniformly yielded 
to treatment, and very slight treatment at that. 
Although we have had over 4,000 men on the 
ground at a time, and have been encamped 
nearly three months, yet we have had but one 
death (peritonitis.) Three of our five regiments 
are already in service. The fourth and fifth 
are still in camp, not being filled up to the 
legal standard.” 


Apropos to the article in another column giv- 
ing the enormous distance traveled by one of 
our venerable city physicians, we give as a 
curiosity the sums at which our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors valued the various parts of their 
earthly tenements. In Homer, we find the 
wounds of his heroes mentioned with anatomi- 
cal precision. And so the Saxon legislators 
were as anxious to distinguish between the dif- 
ferent wounds to which the body is liable. 
The loss of an eye or of a leg was regarded as 
the capital offence, and hence was punished 
with the highest fine, fifty shillings. To be 
Jamed required a compensation of thirty shil- 
lings. For a wound which caused deafness, 
twenty-five shillings. To lame the shoulder, 
divide the chine bone, cut off the thumb, pierce 
the diaphragm, or to tear off the hair and 
fracture the skull, was each punished by a fine 
of twenty shillings. For cutting off the little 
finger, eleven shillings. For cutting off the 
great toe, or for tearing off the hair entirely, 
ten shillings. For piercing the nose, nine 
shillings. For cutting off the fore finger, eight 
shillings. For cutting off the gold finger, for 
évery wound in the thigh, for wounding the 
ear, for piercing both cheeks, for cutting either 
nostril, for each of the front teeth, for breaking 
the jaw bone, for breaking an arm, six shill- 
ings. For seizing the hair so as to hurt the 
bone, for the loss of either of the eye teeth, or 
the middle finger, four shillings. For pulling 
the hair so that the bone became visible, for 
piercing the ear or one cheek, for cutting off 
the thumb nail, for the first double tooth, for 
wounding the nose with the fist, for wounding 
the elbow, for breaking a rib, or for wounding 
the vertebre, three shillings. For every nail 
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(probably of the fingers) and for every tooth 
beyond the first double tooth, one shilling. For 
seizing the hair, fifty sccettas. For the nail of 
the great toe, thirty sceeftas. For every other 
nail, ten sccettas. 


Professional Peripatetics—In some recent ré- 
marks on “medical locomotion,” we spoke of 
the habit of extensive walking by medical 
practitioners. As a remarkable example, we 
instance one who is believed to be now the 
oldest active practitioner in Philadelphia. 

Dr. Lewis P. Gebhard has been uninterupt- 
edly in active practice since his graduation, in 
the year 1813, and during these forty-eight 
years he has walked to visit his patients by 
day and night, and been but little detained 
from active occupation by illness or absence. 
At the expiration of his fortieth year of practice, 
he made a calculation that he had walked 
more than one hundred and fifty thousand 
miles over the pavements of this city. Sinee 
that time, he has continued active as usdal, 
and has probably altogether walked, in attend- 
ing his patients, a distancé exceeding seven 
times the circumference of the globe. 

Dr. Gebhard is now in his seventy-first year, 
and continues in a state of mental aid physical 
activity. He walks rapidly, talks with vivacity, 
and his pen has repeatedly, during the last few 
years, presented the readers of this journal 
with much from his valuable experience. 

We have, in this allusion, intruded upon a 
most unassuming as well as most worthy mem 
ber of the profession, but the facts stafed will 
interest his numerous friends, and encourage 
many a practitioner who is now daily plodding 
his weary way over heated pavements and 
under a burning sun, with the thought of one 
whose step the suns and storms of three scote 
and ten summers and wititers have failed to 
retard. 


40ee 
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Hospital of the Home Guard—Head Quarters 
Home Guard, City of Philadelphia, July 26th, 
1861—Special Order No. 39.—Dr. Neill, the Me- 
dical Director, will relieve Surgeon S. L. Hol- 
lingsworth and Assistant Surgeon F. W. Lewis, 
from duty at the Hospital.on the 5th of Au- 
gust next. 

Surgeon F. G. Smith and Assistant Surgeon 
J. H. Packard, will report themselves in per- 
son to Dr. Neill, for duty at the Hospital on 
the 5th of August next, to relieve the above- 
named officers. 
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The General commanding presents his hearty 
thanks to Surgeon Hollingsworth and Assistant 
Surgeon Lewis, for the efficient services they 
have rendered while they have been in charge 
of the Military Hospital of the Home Guard, a 
period of three months, as well as for their im- 
portant aid in effecting its primary organiza- 
tion. A. J. Pieasonton, 

Brig. Gen. Com’g Home Guard. 


At the Meeting of the Guardians of the Poor held 
on Monday last, the question of employing the 
services of Homeopathic Physiciana for those 
‘‘ out-door” patients who desire such! treatment, 
was introduced by Mr. Dickinson} and was 
spiritedly discussed. The resolutin was re- 
ferred to a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Dickinson, Taylor, and Erety. 


We observe that Dr. Wilson Jewell, an industrious 
and valuable member of the Board of Health of 
this city, has been appointed a member of the 
Sanitary Commission at Washington. Hon. 
Horace Binney has also received a like appoint- 
ment. 


Another Vacancy in the Southern Dispensary.— 
The First District, extending from Sixth street 
to the Delaware, and below South street, is in 
neéd of a visiting physician. There is no better 
chance in the city, both to do good and get 
good, in a medical way, than this affords. 
Address Dr. J. W. Thompson, senior pliysician 
for the District, either at Moyamensing House 
of Industry, Catharine street, above Seventh, 
or at his residence, No. 338 Wharton street. 


The following Surgeons taken prisoners at the 
battle of Bull’s Run have been released on pa- 
role, and sent within our linés via Norfolk, Va: 
Edward J. Taylor, N. J.; Jacob A. Stewart, 
Min.; Eugene Puenquet, Foster Swift, Gustavus 
Maston, Charles De Graw, —— Norval, N. Y.; 
S. C. Thunkins, B, F. Buckstone, W. H. Allen, 
Maine; James M. Lewis, Wis. They report 
themselves as having been kindly and courte- 
ously treated by the confederate authorities, and 
give a most unqualified denial to the stories of 
the killing or ill treatment of the wounded. 


The following Assistant-Surgeons in the United 
States Navy have been confirmed. This list is 
additional to that in our last issue:—Edward 
Swift Dunster, Robert Fulton Weir, Charles K. 
Winnie, Joseph E. Simple, and James H. Poo- 
ley, of New York; tcam Chalmers Brai- 
nard, Morris Joseph, Arch. Henry Sailor Schell, 
Wm. H. Forward, Ely McClellan, Chas. A 
McCall, Wm. R. Ramsay; Boliver Knicker- 
bocker, and Joseph J. Woodward, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Elias J. Marsh, Wm. D. Wolverton, or 
New Jersey; Thos. H. Helsby, Philip Adol- 
phus, Louis M. Gostman, and Wm. Thompson, 
of Maryland; Jos. F. Kennedy, of lowa; Al- 
bert Hartsuff, of Michigan; Chas. R. Green- 
leaf and Andrew J. Baxter, of Ohio; Samuel 
A. Storrow, John C. Downing, John J. Butler, 
Johnson V. D. Nuddleton, of Dist. of Columbia. 
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Sick and Wounded Soldiers—The Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army has trans- 
mitted to the War Department the number of 
sick and wounded on the 3d inst., in the va- 
rious hospitals in Washington and Georgetown. 
At the General Hospital on E street, there are 
225 inmates, 9 of whom are officers. At the 
Union Hospital, Georgetown, there are 206 in- 
mates. At the Hospital on C street, Washing- 
ton, there are 65 inmates, all regulars; and at 
the Seminary, Georgetown, there are 128 sick 
soldiers, and 53 wounded. At the Columbia 
College Hospital, there are 258 inmates, four of 
whom belong to the Twenty-seventh Regiment. 


Camp Butler—Newport News.—We take plea- 
sure in making the following extracts from the 
letter of Dr. E. K. Sanborn, Surgeon of the 
First Vermont Regiment, which appears in the 
Times for August 3: , 


“Even now, after three months’ time to pro- 
vide for this increasing army, the Government 
supplies for hospital furniture are entirely in- 
sufficient. As an example which may serve as 
a general indication of the style of doing things 
at Fort Monroe, I will give the following cases 
happening under my own observation. The 
Vermont regiment, as is well known, has been 
suffering from measles, and the usual pulmon- 
ary sequels; up to the present time there hav- 
ing been 116 cases, in most cases owing to ex- 
posure in camp under the wonderfully variable 
temperature of the shores of James river. 
Severe bronchitis, simple and tuberculous, fol- 
lowed convalescence in a great proportion of 
the cases, and the demand for simple expecto- 
rant combinations was enormous—gallons per 
week. Now the supplies of squills, paregoric, 
tolu, have never been sufficient for one regi- 
ment. Last week 2 oz. syr. squills was the en; 
tire quantity at the post, where twelve thousand 
men look for their supplies. No Peruvian 
bark, nor tinctures or other preparations of this 
standard remedy, except quinine. After great 
delay and repeated effort, a small quantity was 
purchased at Baltiniore to meet my extraordi- 
nary case. Upto within one week there has 
been no ambulance or wagon of any shape to 
send into the field. At the battle of Bethel no 
conveyance of any description could be sent 
with the force from this point for the benefit of 
the wounded, though the force was a thousand 
strong. And to make the burlesque on milit vry 
organization complete, the flag of truce | iat 
was sent next day to ascertain the fact of Win- 
throp’s fate, was displayed from the roof of a 
carriage that had been brought in as plunder 
from the very region where this emblem of pu- 
rity and peace was sent on its merciful errand. 
It certainly spoke well for the bravery of the 
gallant surgeon who volunteered to accompany 
this incongruous equipage. Of late, however, 
horses, ambulances, wagons, &c., begin to make 
their appearance, and probably the delay in 
reinforcements, seemingly so unnecessary and 
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provoking, will in the end result in the general 
good of the medical department of the army, 
as it is manifestly doing in the others. 

“The Vermont First regiment has probably 
been more afflicted with sickness than any yet 
taking the field; mainly on account of measles, 
of which there have been 112 cases, pretty 
equally distributed through the companies. At 
one time there were thirty cases of this disease 
in hospital at once, and while the epidemic was 
in a company, the turn-out of muskets at eve- 
ning parade or battalion drill would not exceed 
twenty-five for the company. As a general 
thing the type was mild. Ina few cases were 
exhibited a tendency to the petechial variety. 
requiring active administration of stimulants. 
A great many cases resulted in a tedious conval- 
escence on account of pulmonary complications. 
Not a few cases have been followed by signs of 
incipient phthisis. Not a case has been fatal 
in its acute stage, One died after convales- 
cence, and a relapse with typhoid symptoms 
complicated with home-sickness, of the most per- 
sistent and depressing character. This has 
been an element recognized from the first, and 
complicating all varieties of disease, and in 
many instances it was the main disease next to 
measles. Diarrhea and dysentery, and typhoid 
fever have been the diseases of importance, and 
in the order they are enumerated. 

“In this camp there have been five well- 
marked cases of varioloid, two, perhaps, being 
classed under the head of discrete small-pox.”’ 


We insert the following as matter of interest, 
it may be, to some of our readers: 

Corps of Medical Cadets — Surgeon-General’s 
Office, Aug. 9, 1X41.—The following act of Con- 
gress, in relation to the Corps of Medical Ca- 
dets, is published for the information of all 
concerned : 

* Sect. 7. And be it further enacted, That there 
be added to the Medical Staff of the Army, 
a Corps of Medical Cadets, whose duty it 
_ shall be to act as dressers in the general hos- 
pitals and as ambulance-attendants in the field, 
under the direction and control of the medical 
officers alone. They shall have the same rank 
an:| pay as military cadets at West Point. Their 
number shall be regulated by the exigencies of 
service—at no time to exceed fifty. It shall be 
composed of young men of liberal education, 
students of medicine, between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-three, who have been 
reading medicine for two years, and have at- 
tended, at least, one course of lectures in a 
medical college. They shall enlist for one 
year, and: be subject to the rules and articles 
of war. On the fifteenth day of the last month 
of their service, the near approach of their dis- 
charge shall be reported to the Surgeon-Gene- 
ral, in order, if desired, that they may be re- 
lieved by another detail of applicants.” 

Application must be made to the Surgeon- 
General for admission into the corps, in con- 
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formity with the above act, stating the date and 
place of birth, place of residence, period of 
medical studies, and enclosing the certificate of 
the dean of the college. (or, when not obtaina- 
ble, other satisfactory evidence of the fact,) that 
the applicant has attended one ful] course in a 
medical college. 

Those applications must also be accompanied 
with testimonials of the good, moral character 
and sound physical condition of the candidate. 

When an application is favorably considered, 
the candidate will receive a letter authorizing 
him to appear before an Army Board of Medi- 
cal Examiners, who will make a special report 
in each case. From among those approved by 
the Board, the Surgeon-General will select such 
a number as the service may require. 

As the services of this class of medical and 
surgical assistants are at once required, appli- 
cations, to be successful, should be promptly 
made to the Surgeon-General, who will direct 
the candidate to appear before one of the Army 
Medica! Boards now in session in Washington 
and the City of New York. 

R. C. Woop, 


Acting Surgeon -General. 


Dr. A. Powell, Surgeon of the Second Regi- 
ment, New York State Militia, reported in the 
sensation papers as having been “ brutally mur- 
dered while engaged placing our wounded in the 
ambulance” at the battle of Bull’s Run, is a 
prisoner at Richmond, Va. 


The number of deaths reported in New York 
from July 29, to Aug. 4, was 585; an increase 
over last week of 55, and of the corresponding 
week last year of 88. Of this number, 413 were 
children, and 332 were under two years of age. 


The number of deaths in the City of Provi- 
dence during the month of July was 92, or ten 
less than in July, 1860. Among them were 
five deaths from hooping cough, and six from 
scarlatina, ‘“‘which is very unusual for this 
season.” 

During the first six months of the present 
year, there were 882 children born in Provi- 
dence, or 61 more than in the corresponding 
period of last year. During the same time 
there were 470 deaths in the city. The popu- 
lation ot the city being 50,666, the proportion 
of births and deaths, in six months, to popula- 
tion, was as follows: Births, one in 57.4. 
Deaths, one in 107.8. 


Dr. L. C. Lane, late of the United States 
Navy, haslately been appointed to the Chair of 
Physiology in the Medical Department of the 


| University of the Pacific, at San Francisco, 


California. Dr. Lane is a graduate of Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, and has lately 
been in Europe attending upon a course of 
study. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie has resigned the office of 
President of the Royal Society. 
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A writer in the World, who claims to have ob- 
tained his information “through the kindness 
of a gentleman connected with the Sanitar 
Commission,” says :—‘‘ We hear of the surgi- 
cal disseverment of limbs in the midst of the 
enemy’s fire, and the subsequent rising and 
walking of the patient a distance of twenty-five 
miles ; of swords drawn with shattered arms to 
parry a death-blow ; but it yet remains to be 
recorded that the wounded forms in the ambu- 
lances were sat upon, during that long ride to 
Centreville, by the exhausted and panic-stricken 
officers. A majority of the wounded, and they 
necessarily of the worst type, were left upon 
the field, so that to have their blood-beclotted 
bodies lifted into anything that would remove 
them to a Christian bed or burial, was hailed 
as a gracious privilege.” 

Speaking of the wounded in the hospital, he 
says:—‘*In consequence of the comparative 
state of nature, in which they lived for months 
previous to the action, the cases which would 
otherwise have been obstinate or incurable, are 
now in a rapid state of convalescence; in fact, 
to use the attending physician’s words, ‘their 
wounds heal like those of wild beasts.’ 


“The buildings now occupied as hospitals, in 
the vicinity of the seat of war, are illy adapted 
to the purpose, from the fact that they are cut 
up into small and insufficiently - ventilated 
apartments. Their compactness renders them 
more liable to absorb the malaria arising from 
fevered bodies, and the effluvia naturally 
escaping from beds and bedding saturated 
with poisonous emanations. The prompt action 
of General McClellan, in regard to dissipation, 
lately so prevalent among both officers and 
men, has worked a decided change for the 
better.” 

In reference to the edict against intoxicatin 
liquors, he says :—‘‘ Pennsylvania avenue con 
Willard’s, which were but yesterday so largely 
affected by military loungers, are now left to 
their accustomed patrons, and the order that 
‘all officers shall stay in the camps to which 
they belong,” has resulted in the remaining in 
status quo of the several companies under their 
command, so that the temperately-inclined citi- 
zens of Washington are no longer horrified by 
the sight of drunken soldiers on the streets and 
upon their door-steps, in a state of forgetfulness. 

‘So strenuously have these late reformatory 
edicts been enforced, that citizens who rest upon 
the elevating properties of a brandy-smash at 
sun-rise, find themselves terribly ‘ put about’ 
when their familiar demand is met, not by the 
insinuating sparkle of cut-glass decanters, but 
by a solid display of unyielding wood-work, and 
the information that ‘ the bar is closed.’ ” 


Adulteration of Milk.—At a recent trial, in 
London, in which a milk business was con- 
cerned, it was given in evidence that it was the 
custom to adulterate sixteen gallons of milk with 
eight gallons of water. 
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We understand that Dr. Alexander N. Dough- 
erty, of Newark, has been appointed by Gov. 
Olden, Surgeon of one of the new New Jersey 
Regiments. This is one of the best appoint- 
ments of the kind that we have yet heard of. We 
hope Dr. D. will accept the appointment, and 
it will be a fortunate regiment that secures his 
services. 


The Medicine Purveyors Department has been 
removed from Hagerstown to Frederick, Md. 
The hospital is to be removed to the same place, 
and is to occupy the old State barracks built by 
the English in 1775, which are still in good 
condition. 


From statements recently made, it appears 
that Surgeons of the Army have not been in 
past history entirely exempt from the casualties 
of war. At Lucknow two were killed and two 
wounded severely. At Jhansi one was killed 
and one wounded. From the beginning of the 
India mutiny until the fall of Lucknow, seven- 
teen Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons were 
wounded and killed in action. 


London Hospital for Incurables.—At a meeting 
recently held in London for the establishment 
of a hospital for incurables, it was asserted 
that, in England, of three only out of many 
forms of incurable diseases, 80,000 persons die 
annually ; 5,500 of cancer; 9,800 of dropsy, 
and 64,000 of tubercular diseases; and of these 
it is estimated that 50,000 are destitute. In 


London one person in ten dies in a bed provided 


by public or private charity. 


The Importatiom of Opium.—One of the curious 
facts revealed by the publication of Custom 
House tables is, that there was imported into 
the country last year, 300,000 pounds of opium. 


Of this amount, it is estimated, from reliable 


data, that not more than one-tenth is used for 
medical purposes. 


A correspondent of a Memphis (Tenn.) journal 
writing from Manassas, thus notes the differ- 
ence in the wounds received by the soldiers of 
the two armies:—‘I also learn, from one of 
our surgeons, that the wounded prisoners taken 
by our army are not, by far, so dangerously 
hurt as the majority of our own men. Most of 
our wounds are from minie-balls, which have 
made great, ghastly openings, and frequently 
gone entirely through the body; while those 
upon the enemy are with round balls, whose 
effects have been less fatal.” 


In the 285,064 parishes and hamlets of Rus- 
sia there are hardly one thousand medical men. 
what a field here for the surplus of the medical 
profession in this country. A parish of any 
extent almost without a competitor. 


“* Dr.”’ David Griffith Jones has been arrested 
on a charge of forging the will of a Mrs. Bellis, 
lately deceased in London, England. The evi- 
dence was so strong against him that he was 
remanded without bail. 
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Stastistics Respecting the Deaf and Dumb in 
France.—Persons thus afflicted number 21,576 
for the whole country Of these, 12,325 are 
males, and 9,251 females. The proportion, with 
respect to th 2 ponatatice, is one deaf and dumb 
person in 1,669 inhabitants; one in 730 men, 
and one in 939 women. A striking contrast as 
to locality exists between the department of 
Hautes Alpes and thatof the Seine. In the 
former there is one individual affected in 419 
inhabitants; and in the latter, one in 4,694. 
Poor and mountainous districts present the 

eatest number of deaf and dumb. It would 

interesting statistically to ascertain the in- 
fluence of marriage between cousins upon deaf- 
dum bness, as it has been maintained that this 
defect is often observed in the issue of such 
marriages. Stastistical data have also been 
obtained respecting the blind, of whom there 
arein France 30,214; amongst these, 16,469 are 
males, and 13,745 females. The relative propor- 
tion with the population js one in 1,201 inhabi- 
tants; and as to sexes, one in 587 men, and 
one in 714 women. The most noted establish- 
ment for the education of the blind is at Paris, 
where fourteen professors and five ladies are 
engaged in tuition. There are forty-seven 
schools for the deaf and dumb in France, the 
two principal of which are in Paris. 


Item.—Dr. James H. Armsby, Professor of 
Anatomy in the Albany Medical College, has 
been appointed Consul at Naples. He probably 
will not depart on this mission until after the 
close of his ensuing course of lectures at the 
college. 

Gymnastics in the British Army.—His Royal 
Highness, the commander-in-chief, having de- 
cided that the whole of the troops shall be regu- 
larly instructed in gymnastic exercises as part 
of their military education, an order has been 
issued from the Horse Guards, calling upon 
general and other officers to consider whether 
there are any existing buildings at important 
stations which can readily be made available 
for that purpose. Under the new arrangement 
gymnasia are to be forthwith established at 
thatham, Portsmouth, Woolwich, Sheerness, 
and one or two other important military sta- 
tions, at each of which places every encourage- 
ment has been for some time past given the 
troops to exercise themselves in athletic sports. 


The Climate of Nice.—M. Wahu, senior physi- 
cian to the military hospital of Nice, has ad- 
dressed a letter to DP Union Médicale, in which 
occurs the following passage:—‘‘I have ob- 
served since residing at Nice that many pa- 
tients with softened tubercles die here rapidly 
every winter, whilst they might have lived for 
months or years elsewhere. Persons on the 
other hand, predisposed to phthisis, thrive re- 
markably in this climate; and no place is pre- 
ferable to Nice for children and young people 
of both sexes whose constitution and heredi- 
tary tendencies are to be modified.” —Lancet. 


, 
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Effect of Music on the Sick—The. effect of 
music upon the sick has been scarcely at all 
noticed. In fact, its expensiveness, as it is now, 
makes any po application of it ont of the 
question. will only remark here, that wind 
instruments, including the human voice, and 
atringed instruments, capable of continuous 
sound, have generally a beneficial effect—while 
the pianoforte, with such instruments as have 
no continuity of sound, have just the reverse. 
The finest pianoforte-playing will damage the 
sick, while an air like ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” 
or “‘Assisa al pié d’un salice,”’ on the most ordi- 
nary grinding organ, will sensibly soothe them— 
and this is quite independent of association.— 
Florence Nightingale. 


Glanders Communicated to Man.—M. Bourdon 
has submitted to the Academy of Medicine of 
Paris a case of chronic glanders in which the 
patient had contracted the disease from a horse. 
Recovery has taken place, contrary to the gene- 
ral rule; and we have, as far as the diagnosis 
is concerned, the testimony of the reporter on 
the case, M. Bouley, one of the most distin- 
guished veterinarians of Paris. 


steer 





Go Correspondents. 


Dr. W. E. M., New Jersey.—Hamilton’s Treatise on Military 
Surgery, costs $2; Tripler and Blackman, $1; Gross’, 50 cents. 
The second is a very comprehensive work ; the first more elabo- 
rate, the third brief and concise. The first and second would 
answer your expectations best, probably. We know of no work 
on military surgery published by Dr. James R. Wood. On re- 
ceipt of the funds for such as you desire, they will be forwarded, 
post paid. 

Dr. C. R. V. D., N. J—You will find in Reportar, Vol. 5, 
pages 282, 355, 373, 383, 399, 456, 513, 549, 616, 627, and 708, the 
subject of diphtheria and its treatment fully discussed. We 
can tarnish you those numbers, or thefull volume if you desire 
it. We think you will find in them all the information you 
desire. 

4 In looking over our stock of Reporter’s on hand, we 
find a surplus of some numbers, of which some of our collabora- 
tors may desire to possess the copies containing their commupni- 
cations. Any such who will send us their address, enclosing 
one dollar, shall be supplied with such number of copies as will 
satisfy them. First sent first served. 


—o——. 
Communications MRereided. 


Connecticut—Drs. L. 8. Paddock, with encl.; J. Durfee. Ma- 
ryland—Dr. F. Howard, with encl. Massachusetts—Mrs. Wm. 
Crozier, Drs. A. Sawyer, C. A. Beldin, D. H. Storer. Michigan— 
Dr. W. J.M. Hench. New Jersey—Drs.C. R. Van Doren, L. 8. 
Blackwell, Robert S. Smith. New York—Bailliere Bros., (2), 
Dr. J. J. Boyce, with encl.; per John Hulme: Drs. H. H. Nye, 
John Norton, Benj. Norton, B. Babcock, Stephen Maxon, Ira 
Brownson, Wm. 8. Babbitt, each with encl. Drs. W. A. Town. 
send, 0. ©. Gibbs, G. D. Slocum, Amos Fowler, with encl.; 8. D. 
Willard, (com.) Ohio—Dr. W. M. Lyon, with encl. Pennsyl- 
vania—Dr. Daniel Holmes. Vermont—Per H. B. Cross: Drs. 
Osman Terry, G. K. Bagley, N. W. Braley, A. R. Hood, A. E. 
Bigelow, David Packer, W. H. Richardson, each with encl. 

Office Payments—Per Swain: Drs. Jackson, Brandes, Griffin: 
McWhinney, Johns, Larrison, Hay, each with encl. 





